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THE  POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND: 

A  N 

ADDRESS 

TQ   THE 

INDUSTRIOUS  AND  MANUFx'\CTURING 
PART  OF  GREAT  BRITAIK 


THE  readers  of  a  book,  from  the  money  they  pay 
for  it,  and  the  time  they  beftow  on  reading  it, 
think  they  have  a  right  to  know  fomethin;T  about  the  au- 
thor. His  integrity,  his  circumdances,  the  poffibility  of 
his  being  led  aftray  by  temptation,  or  of  his  writing  under 
the  direction  and  influence  of  a  man  who  has  fome  point 
to  ferve,  are  indeed  things  of  great  importance.  Aware 
of  this,  I  fhal!  inform  my  readers,  that  I  am  a  manufac- 
turer, of  what  1  call  the  old  cafl ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the 
former  part  of  my  life,  I  have  toiled  many  a  day,  both 
early  and  late,  for  the  fum  of  tenpence  Sterling.  Induf- 
try,  however,  overcomes  ail  things.  I  have  been  enabled, 
by  the  bleffing  of  God,  to  edacare  a  very  promifmg  fami- 
ly of  feven  fons  j  and,  by  their  affiftance,  and  my  own  fa?- 
ings,  I  am  at  this  moment  worth  more  than  lool.  Ster- 
ling. Let  not  any  perfon  imagine,  that,  on  account  of 
ray  property,  I  would  recommend  peace  and  good  order, 
or  any  unaccountable  do6lrine,  to  my  fellow-citizens.  No. 
I  reje£b  fuch  an  idea  ;  and,  if  the  general  good  requires 
the  facrifice,  I  am  ready,  with  ray  family  and  fortune,  and 
my  aged  limbs,  to  promote  ihe  cjood  of  my  country.  I 
am  told,  the  French  are  jufl  now  m^kin^;  a  violent  ftruggle 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  and  1  fmcerely  wi(h  they  may 
employ  proper  meafures  j  tor  ceriainiy  there  never  was  a  ge- 
nerous nation  fo  much  and  cruehy  oppreil'cd.  A  gentleman 
©f  great  knowledge  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  who   has 
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travelled  very  far,  told  me,  a- number  of  yenr«  ao^o,  ihaC 
The  flnoft  indndrioils  poor  in  ihiit  country  would  oft^n  la- 
bour for  fourpence  a  day  ;  and  that  even  part  of  that 
inight  be  fquee-zed  fro;p.  them  by  their  haughty  fuperiors. 
Even  their  lives,  he  (liid,  werj  not  held  of  a'ly  account  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  ;  for,  if  d  captain  of  the  nrmv,  or 
a  man  of  rank,  bad  murdered  a  peafan-r,  he  could  have 
obtained  a  pardon  wuhout  the  form  of  a  iri^h  Thefe  arc 
grievances  and  burdens  worth  the  p^^'os  of  redrefling. 

I  had  b.tely  a  book  given  m^,  fai  J  to  be  writren  hy  one 
Thomas  Faine,  in  two  parts,  at  a  reduced  price.  My 
neighbour  ^s'ho  made  me  a  pre  Teat  of  the  copy,  toid  me, 
that  It  would  clearly  prove  to  me  that  I  was  a  iUvc  and  a- 
beggar  ;  that  we  had  no  conn:iti!rior>  ^  and  that,  if  I  wil- 
led it,  I  might  be  equal  lo  any  man  in  the  country.  I  re- 
plied to  him,  that  I  willed  it  with  all  my  heart,  but  that  I 
did  not  think  I  was  a  fiave  or  a  beggar ;  and,  ho'vever  felr-^ 
jth  it  might  be,  I  fecretly  thought  of  my  hundred  pounds. 
i  have  fmce  read  the  book  with  great  actencion  ;•  and 
though  there  arc  many  parr*:  of  it  whereof  I  cannot  dif" 
cover  the  mecfning,  yet,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  will  p:>iaE 
out  the  confeqnences,  ci^vil,  moral,  and  religious,  of  his 
fchemes ;  which,  I  think,  he  has  forgotten  to  do. 

But,  firi!:,  I  would  ciiocfc  to  be  inform.ed  of  feme  par-* 
ticulars  \vith  regard  to  the  author  himfeif.  Is  he  an  in- 
duilrious  man  ?  Has  he  any  particular  art  or  profelFioa 
by  which  he  fubfi'ls  himfeif  and  his  family  ?  Does  ke 
gain  three  fhillings  a  day  ?  Has  he  any  pa:ernal  inheri- 
tance, or  any  thing  in  the  conniry  worth  defending?  I 
am  told  by  his  admirers,  in  anfvver  to  thefe  queftions,  that 
he  is  a  man  of  profound  abilities  ;  that  he  lives  by  his 
■wits;  and  that  he  has  made  a  wonderful  difccvery  in  our 
government,  namely,  that  it  has  no  conftitution.  Bur, 
iuppoie  all  his  fchemes  carried  into  execution,  1  perceive 
he  has  chalked  out  a  nuirbcr  of  pretty  little  offices,  worth 
500I.  a  year  :  and,  who  would  be  fo  worthy  to  fill  one  of 
them  as  tliis  independent  gentleman  P  I  (hordd  like  very 
much  to  be  a  legiilator  myfelf,  and  fo  would  V7e  all, — all 
legiflators.  But  they  tell  me,  that  he  refufed  a  great  fum 
of  money,  rather  than  not  have  his  book  publilhed  ;  and 
iadeed  he  mentions  tliis  himfeif  with  the  greatefl  raodedy- 
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To  procce.I  with  his  bocl:,  I  cVfrrvr,  rliar  he  (pcv:l:> 
-very  beaursrully  of  fociety  jnd   civilizanon.     *  Formal    go- 

*  vcrnment,'  (ays  he,  '  makes  bur  <\  i'\m\\  p-^\r:  of  civilized 

*  life  ;  and  when  even  the  befl:   that   human   wlfnoTi    can 

*  devife  is  ellibiilhed,  it  is  a  rhin-r  more  in  name,  nnd  idea, 

*  than  in  facf  '  Asa  proof  .of  fach  an  o-pinion,  he  men- 
tions, that  for  ijpwMTds  of  two  years,  the  Americans  afted 
very  properly  on  the  principles  of  a  genera!  ?.tTocia<ion, 
without  any  forma!  government.  I  mention  tl^iis  juft  by 
the  way^  to  lliew  on  what  fubflantial  facls  his  genera! 
principles  are  founded.  But  we  will  be  better  able  tp 
judge  of  this  pofition,  when  v/e  hiive  endeavo-ared  to  wi- 
derdand  its  meaning.  As  far  as  I  am  a:b!e  to  fellow  him,  hp 
'Wifhes  to  eflablifh  a  diHin^flion  between  what  he  caifs 
formal  government,  and  the  ordinary  courfc  oi  law  unci 
juflice  in  the  country;  between  fcinethiiig  which  exill-; 
in  his  mind,  and  rfie  civil  government  executed  in  every 
town  and  county,  by  means  of  pariih  ofHcers,  magiftrate?, 
quarterly  feflions,  juries,  and  afTize.  If  this  be  his  mean- 
ing, of  which  I  am  not  certain,  the  idea  is  altogether  ab- 
furd.  For  all  thefe  fland  in  irnmediate  ccnneftioji  with 
the  idea  of  power  and  force,  in  the  xronfiitutioii  itfelF. 
When  we  fee  a  {ingle  conftable,  by  producing  his  authori- 
ty, overawing  a  multitude  of  enraged  men,  we  afcribe  not 
hii  influence  to  any  virtue  in  his  appearance,  br  his  ftaif, 
'but  to  the  governinent  of  the  country,  whether  it  be  in 
fubflance  or  in  form.  But,  how  does  formal  governmec!: 
make  a  fmall  part  of  civilized  iifef  Does  it  feldom  ap- 
pear to  a£l  ?  If  Mr  Paine  derived  this  obfervation  froai 
the  execution  of  the  laws  in  Great  Britain,  he  could  nc 
have  beftowed  on  the  Government  a  greater  compliment. 
A  parent  who  keeps  all  his  children  in  obedience,  without 
appearing  to  exert  his  authority,  has  undoubtedly  more 
merit,  than  he  who  is  conftantly  repeating  his  laws  in 
form.  Take,  now,  the  general  laws  of  the  conntry,  toge- 
ther with  the  power  of  executing  them,  and  tell  me  what 
elfc  keeps  the  villain  and  the  cheat  of  civil  fociety  conflant- 
!y  in  awe.  I  fpeak  to  a  race  of  men,  who  are,  in  gene- 
ral, as  honefl  as  any  in  the  country;  and  who,  from  their 
lituation,  have  commercial  dealings  to  a  conllderable  ex- 
tent. I  appeal  the  matter  to  my  brethren ;  and  I  fpeak 
irom  my  owq  feelingi.     When  you  are  engaged  in  thofe 
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tranfaflions  in  which  you  nre  liable  to  be  impofed  on;  and 
■when  you  are  placed  in  rhole  Htuationsin  wliich  you  are  ex- 
pofcti  to  danger,  whether  do  you  place  your  confidence  in 
ihe  beautiUil  perle<5Vion  ol  civil  manners,  or  on  the  laws  and 
good  govtrnment  of  }our  country?  I  obferve,  in  general, 
that  th  •  delufion  of"  Mr  Paine's  book  confids  in  this,  that 
he  afcribes  more  virtue  ard  knowledge  to  mankind  than 
they  are  really  pofTefT  d  of.  I  will  alTert  it,  that  there 
are  a  great  number  o(  defigning  and  wicked  men  infociety ; 
men  who  are  capable  of  impofing  on  the  goodnefs  of  our 
hearts :  and  I  pray  God  this  may  not  be  one  of  the  num- 
ber. Let  us  not  depend  entirely  on  what  we  fear  on  all 
occafions,  but  alfo  on  what  we  hear  and  fee.  I  bope  it 
is  exaggerated  ;  but  when  I  take  a  view  of  the  charafters 
of  many  men,  who,  from  their  abilities,  would  naturally 
influence  a  great  number  of  the  befl  of  my  friends,  I  am 
happy  that  1  have  as  litde  as  poilible  to  do  with  their  le- 
giflatiou.  Are  you  fure  that  every  man  who  is  jufl  now 
endeavouring  to  pulh  you  on  to  dangerous  and  hazardous 
meafures,  is  a  man  of  upright  intentions ;  that  he  is  folely 
devoted  to  your  good  ;  and  that  he  has  no  felfifli  expec- 
tation? Far  be  it  from  me  to  give  you  unfavourable  opi- 
nions of  human  nature  ;  nor  do  1  profefs  myfelf  qualified 
ic-  fpeculate,  like  Mr  Paine,  en  good  order,  arifing  from  the 
common  ufage,  and  unceafing  circulation  of  intereft,  and 
other  things  equally  unmeaning,  and  arifing  from  formal 
government.  How  can  men  of  our  level  decide  on  que- 
flions  of  fo  much  intricacy  .'*  How  do  we  know  when  the 
principles  of  government  began  to  acf  on  fociety ;  or  in 
what  degree  they  operate  on  our  prefent  manners?  Com- 
pare our  ilate  for  a  hundred  years  pafl,  with  what  it  was, 
under  a  gc«'eri;ment  of  a  different  kind,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive a  vaft  difference  in  point  of  freedom,  and  in  point  of 
happinef-.  The  formal  government  in  that  period,  was 
confiantly  appearing  to  a6f  in  cruel,  and  arbitrary  and  op- 
prefTive  hieafurcs;  and  now,  fays  Mr  Paine,  it  is  of  lefs 
confequence,  becaufe  it  appears  not  fo  much  to  a£l. 

To  bring  his  argument  to  plain  Englifh,  it  is,  that  we 
could  go  on  very  well,  without  any  kind  of  foi*tnal  go- 
vernment ;  ihat  every  man  would  z£i  his  own  part  in  fo- 
ciety ;  that  laws  are  troublefome  and  pernicious  things .; 
and  thui  conftiiulions  are  a  trick  of  the  ftate,  contrived 
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by  knaves  to  keep  fools  in  awe.  In  the  fume  way,  a  raf- 
cal,  who  had  forfeired  his  life  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
would  moft  excellently  reafon. — It  is  a  cruel  and  abfurd 
praftice,  lo  fix  a  rope  about  a  man's  neck,  and  fqueeze 
him  to  death.  No  civilized  ftate  of  foclcty  fiiould  era- 
ploy  halters  or  gibbets :  '  formal  government  makes  but 

*  a  fmall  part  of  civilized  life.*  Where  is  our  boafted 
liberty  ?  Why  (hould  1  be  put  to  dearh  ?  '  Will  not  the 
'  unceafmg  circulation  of  intereft,  palling  through  its  mil- 

*  lion  of  channels/  be  a  better  fecurity  than  fuch  cruel  and 
abfurd  laws  ?  But,  allowing  that  the  great  raafs  of  mankind 
in  Great  Britain  are,  generally  fpeaking,  honed,  as  I  be- 
lieve ihey  are ;  yet,  as  the  tendency  cf  this  book  is  to 
overturn  all  the  national  principles  by  which  we  have  been 
hitherro  preferved,  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  whether  this 
might  not  be  prejudical  to  the  moral  charader  of  indivi- 
duals. What  do  you  think  of  the  butchering  in  France  ? 
is  there  any  of  m.y  brethren  who  would  defire  to  partici- 
pate in  fuch  fcenes  ?  If  I  had  put  the  fame  queftion  ten 
years  ago,  to  thofe  who  deluged  Paris  with  human  blood, 
they  would  have  fliuddered  at  the  very  idea.  I  will  not 
enter  ou  the  queftion  of  neceffity  in  their  fituation  ;  but  I 
am  fure,  that  no  man  in  his  fober  fenfes  will  fay  it  is  ne- 
cdlary  in  ours.  The  intention  of  this  book  is,  to  bring 
lis  back  to  the  firft  principles  of  fociety,  to  aggravate  our 
oppreffions,  and  to  reprefent  us  in  a  fituation  equally  def- 
litute  of  freedom  with  the  inhabitants  of  France  ;  and,  if 
we  were  fools  enough  to  believe  his  abfurd  politions,  how 
can  we  anfwer  it,  that  there  will  not  be  found  among 
us,  men  fuiiiciently  wicked  to  perpetrate  deeds  that  they 
can  never  atone  for?  Paine  would  tell  me,  that  the 
French  themfelves  hold  thefe  deeds  in  abomination. 
But  1  will  tell  him  a  plain  fa£l,  that  he  is,  at  this  moment, 
fitting  in  the  fame  convention  with  the  abominable  per- 
petriitors  of  fuch  deeds ;  that  they  poiTefs  the  fame  autho- 
rity, and  influence,  and  falary,  with  himfelf;  and  that  the 
belt  government  which  human  vvifdom  can  devife,  is  not 
able  to  repel,  from  its  chief  aflerably,  the  greatefl  delia- 
qucnts, 
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SECTION    II. 

*  FcPv.  man  to  be  free,  it  is  fufncient  that  he  wills  it.' 
What  a  precious  and  inimitable  perfon  this  is!  He  pal- 
fes  upon  us  the  inofl  certain  anv'i  fclf-evidcnt  fa^s,  a?  the 
fruit  of  profound  thought,  either  in  the  French  nation,  cr 
in  himfelf.  But  there  is  more  in  this:  he  appHes  them  ro 
our  particular  condition,  as  ftanding  in  need  cf  his  free- 
dom, and  his  willing.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  ad- 
\ice  given  to  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who  was  a  paflionate., 
limple  man,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  governed  his  wiie  and 
family  with  a  ccnfidcr  .ble  degree  of  (ternnefs  and  fe verity. 
This  would  piOt  ferve  :  he  was  told,  that  the  mofl:  unlimit- 
ed fubmilTion  en  the  part  of  his  '.vife,  was  no  proof  of  his 
Tnanhcod,  unlefs  be  frequently  _gave  her  a  good  bearing, 
1  fliall  enter  fomewhat  particularly  into  this  fafliionable 
dc^rine  of  a  nation  willing  to  be  free,  and  then  attend  it> 
Paine's  propofals  for  the  fecurity  of  this  freedom. 

It  is  a  mofl  certain  hd,  that,  if  you  bring  the  whofo; 
force  and  mind  of  any  whole  body  of  people  into  one  dr- 
refticn,  there  is  nothing  that  can  withlland  their  operas 
lion.  'This  is  juft  telling  me,  that  if  1  go  one  road,  1  can- 
not go  another  at  the  lame  time.  It  is  as  true  as  the  fun 
gives  light,  or  the  fire  burns.  But  this  is  nctiiing  to  us ; 
for,  if  we  have  nearly  as  much  liberty  as  we  could  pcffibly 
defre,  and  the  certainty  of  gradually  refining  our  conllitu- 
tion  to  the  highefl  degree  of  poihble  perfection,  we  fliould 
furely  be  madmen,  merely  for  the  fake  of  an  experiment, 
to  try  whether  this  man  be  fpeaking  truth  or  falfchood, 
■on  this  occafion.  Before  he  wills  to  be  free,  it  is  of-  forae 
■importance,  to  a  reafonable  man,  to  know  that  he  is  ?iot 
free.  This  is  a  thing  that  I  wifli  to  recommend  to  your 
ferious  confideration.  Do  you  feci  any  rcllraints,  except 
thofe  which  are  natural  and  moral,  on  your  prefent  condi- 
iion  ?  Are  there  not  many  indances  of  men  of  your  own 
level,  rifing,  by  induftry  and  attention,  to  competency  and 
affluence?  When  you  happen  to  lay  up  a  fmall luatter  for 
bad  weather,  as  they  fay,  is  it  not  perfectly  fecured,  by  the 
laws  of  your  country,  to  you  and  to  your  children  .'*  What 
theu  do  ycu  precifely  mean  by  this  whole  nation  willingj 
to  be  free?    If  you  mean  freedom  frcin  all  the  reflraints 
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<>r  -moral  obligaiion,  and  the  inequallLies  arlilng  froni  raciV'* 
tal  abilities,  and  ftren'^th  of  body,  you  muil  not  apply  to 
i^overament,  you  mud  not  depend  on  your  own  will,  buc 
YOU  niuil:  pray  to  Goi  himfelf,  to  make  you  wicked,  and 
wife,  and  miferablc.     1  am  very  glad,  that  I  am  not  able, 
like  Paine,  to  fpeak  in  a  language  which  you  do  not  uiidcr- 
iland.     But  a  whole  nation,  or   the   majority  of  it,  may 
will  any  thing.     They   may   will,  that  there   (hall   be 'no 
more  mechanics  of  any  kind  ; — no  weavers,  no  (hoemakcrs, 
HO  tayiors,  no   rich,  and  no  poor.     Will   it   then  follow, 
chit  all  thefe  occuparions  and  conditions  ought  to   ceafe   in 
civil  fociery  r*     Suppofe,  that  we  were  all,  by  one  ftroke 
of  national  will,  made  etpaal  with  regard  to  the  enjoyments 
of  this  world,  I  cannot  fee  that  it  would  make   my   condi- 
rjori  any  better  j  for  1  reckon  my  own   labour,  at   prefent, 
a  better  inheritance  to  me,  than  an  equal  Ihare  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  and  property  :  And,  even  on  the  fuppofition, 
that,  by  bringuig  down  others,  1  were  to  rife  above  my 
prefent  occupation  and  fortune ;  yet,  how  could  I  live,  uiv* 
]c:Ci  the  inferior  occupations  of  life  were  flill  going  on  ?   Even 
though  it  were  againfl:   the  national   will,  mufl;   I  not  flill 
have  my  weaver,  and  flioemaker,  and  taylor  ?    and  would 
lio:  thefe  men,   in  their  turn,  have  a  right  to  level  me  f 
Of  ibis,  I  lliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  fully  aftcr- 
Xvards. 

Let  us  now  confider,  what  would  be  the  plain  confe- 
quence  of  this  doclrine,  of  our  willing  tcv  be  free,  in  the 
prefen^  condition  of  Great  Britain.  l(  it  were  to  atfeft 
ail  ranks  of  men  in  the  country,  that  is,  if  there  was  no 
oppofiiion  from  any  quarter,  it  would  be  perfe<fdy  irre- 
fiiiible.  Where  there  is  no  oppofition,  there  is  no  refifl- 
ance.  But,  fuppofe  the  happy  combination  of  powers  in 
our  government,  the  fecurity  which  we  have  enjoyed,  and 
the  liberty  and  happinefs  which  we  ftill  enjoy,  Ihould  in- 
fpire  a  number  of  reafonable  men  with  confidence  in  that 
Condlturion  which  our  anceilors  fupported  with  their  belt 
and  deared  concerns  ;  What  would  be  the  confequence  ? 
Let  every  man  in  the  nation  who  enjoys  peace  and  pro- 
fperity,  and  the  full  and  adequate  price  of  his  labour,  u- 
nite  with  one  heart  to  fupporc  that  conditption,  from 
which  they  derive  fuch  blefTings  ;  and  I  will  forfeit  my  bed: 
ipicreds,  that  Paine  and  his  adherents  will  not  dare  to 
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fliew  their  facf.  It  is  this  which  gives  me  a  bad  opinioEi 
of  the  man ; — to  apply,  in  an  unfair  and  uncandid  man- 
ner, opinions  which  are  true  in  themfelves,  to  a  nation 
which  Itands  in  no  kind  of  need  of  them.  Look  around 
you :  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  your  friends,  as  far  as 
your  knowledge  extends.  Is  there  any  induftrious  man 
who  has  not  the  means  of  earning  a  full  competency 
for  himfelf  and  his  family?  Did  ever  any  govern- 
ment, contrived  by  human  wifdom,  for  the  general  good 
of  mankind,  do  more  for  its  fubje<5ls  ?  If  we  had  the  full 
liberty  of  wifhing,  this  conftitution  is  fo  admirably  adapted 
to  our  feveral  wants,  tiwt  we  have  very  little  to  wifli  for. 
The  opinions  which  I  have,  on  this  fubjeft,  exprefled  in 
my  language,  mud  be  familiar  to  you,  and  eafily  under- 
flood.  Since  I  remember,  the  price  of  my  labour  is  four 
times  as  much  as  it  was.  But,  in  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
lafK  this  plain  queltion,  Is  any  article  of  food  or  clothing 
four  times  the  price  .'*  Was  beef  ever  at  one  penny  the 
pound,  or  fuperfine  broad  cloth  at  4s.  6d.  ?  I  am  now  a- 
ble,  therefore,  to  lay  up  money ;  when,  formerly,  I  had 
a  fcanty  fubfiftence  :  And  \vou"d  not  I  be  an  egregious  fool, 
10  be  flattered  out  of  this  comfortable  ftate,  by  a  few  art- 
ful words  about  the  oppreffion  of  government  ? 

Now,  if  the  ariftocracy,  as  Paine  calls  them,  by  which 
he  means  fometimes  Lords,  and  fometimes  landed  gentle- 
men, have  the  art  and  the  means  of  Having  all,  or  great  part 
of  the  heavieft  of  the  taxes,  from  their  fhoulders;  how 
comes  it  to  pafc,  that  we  make  an  eafy  fhift  to  live,  while 
I  know  many  a  Lord  and  gentleman  who  would  be  extreme- 
ly glad  to  lay  their  hands  on  my  hundred  pounds  ?  The 
whole  queflion  then  with  Paine,  is  not,  Whether  we  could 
will  ourfelvcs  free ;  bur,  Whether  we  could  will  ourfelves  in- 
to a  better  fituation.  In  the  following  feftions  of  this  work, 
I  fhall  pay  attention  to  Mr  Paine's  fchemcs  for  making  us 
a  wifer  and  happier  people, — in  regard  to  his  reprefentaiion ; 
in  regard  to  the  greater  equality  of  condition  ;  in  regard  to 
the  plaufible  idea  of  providing  for  the  aged,  S:c. ;  and  finally, 
in  regard  to  what  I  reckon  our  bed  interefls,  the  expreflioa 
of  afi'&i^oii  and  homage  to  Hira  who  rules  over  aJl. 
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SECTION    III. 

Tn  givin<y  my  fentlments  of  Paine's  reprefcntative  go- 
vernment, I  am  far  from  faying  that  the  prefcnt  reprefents- 
tion  of  Great  Britain  is  as  perfect  a^  it  might  be.  Of  this 
1  ])rofefs  myfelf  by  no  means  to  be  a  competent  judge. 
Ii\[  that  I  have  to  do  ij,  to  expofe  the  weaknefs  and  the 
abfurdity  of  this  man's  project? ;  and  for  this  rafk,  1  think, 
it  requires  no  uncommon  abiliry.  *  That  which  is  called 
'  government,'  fays  he,  '  or  tliat  which  we  ought  to  con- 
'  ceive  government  to  be,  is  no  more  than  fome  common 
*  centre  in  which  al!  the  parts  of  fociety  unite.'  This  de- 
fmition  is  pc!rfe6tly  ju(l ;  but  we  have  fliil  the  hberty  of  in- 
quiring, whether  his  mode  of  reprefentation  correfponds 
witii  this  general  principle.  This  mode  of  reprefentation, 
in  few  words,  is.  That  every  individual  of  the  country  (liall 
have  an  eledive  voice  in  the  members  of  an  afTembly^.  which, 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  fliall  have  the  whole  affairs 
of  the  nation  under  their  management,  without  any  con- 
troui,  except  that  which  may  ariie  from  the  eleclors.  Now, 
what  you  have  to  conuder,  is,  whether  this  affembly  be 
the  common  centre,  where  all  the  happinds,  and  interefts, 
and  parts  of  fociety  fliall  up'te.  1  have  fever.il  reafons 
which  incline  me  to  believe  that  ic  is  nor.  In  iht^ firjl 
place,  I  myfelf,  and  I  will  venture  to  fay  the  fame  thing 
for  many  of  my  brethren,  am  by  no  means  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  hearts  and  abilities  of  men.  I  might  be  al- 
lured, by  a  number  of  fine  fpeeches,  to  place  confidence  in 
a  perfon  who  would  afterwards  deceive  mc  ;  and  1  muft 
either  proclaim  my  own  folly,  or  deprive  myfelf  of  the 
right  of  complaining  of  his  ccnducfb.  This  is  not  all:  it  is 
a  talent  of  human  nature,  to  be  expert  at  finding  out  all 
the  felfifh  advantages  of  any  fituaticn  ;  and  it  has  been  ever 
thought  dangerous,  to  place  even  an  honefl  man,  where, 
he  has  lirong  motives  to  deceive,  and  plauilble  reafons  for 
covering  rtie  deceit.  How  do  I  know,  then,  that  my  very 
refpedlable  and  honeft  neighbour  may  not  be  impoled  on 
himlelf,  or  may  not  take  allowance  as  a  reprefentative, 
which,  as  an  individual,  he  would  have  been  afnamed  of? 

2dly,  It  is  impoffible  for  human  wilaom  to  devife  a  fcheme 
of  ele^lion,   confining  the   whole  power  to  o^e  afl-mbly, 
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"whicii  (Irail  in  any  degree  correfpond  with  Paine's  defTnition 
of  government.  Paine  hiiTifcIf  never  ilioapht  of  littiag 
down  and  dividing  the  reprefentaiion  of  Great  Britain, 
The  habir?,  the  educarion',  ih;  circumlUnces,  and  the  local 
fituation,  botli  oi'  foci eties  and  of  individuals,  in  the  fame 
country,  are  totally  diiferenr,  aud  conflantly  changing.  On 
v^h-t  principle,  thi^n,  would  you  f^cure  the  property  and  e- 
qual  ri.'dit  of  the  whole  ?  How  would  yo'i  beforehand  fo- 
meafon  on  eflc£ls,  depending  on  fuch  a  mirltitude  of  caufes, 
as  to  balance  exa<ft!y  the  powers  in  Paine's  ailembly  ?  He 
would  anfwer,  Let  the  wliole  be  viriuou<;,  and-  there  is  no 
(danger.  But  hnman  government,  like  human  laws,  is  not 
made  for  rhe  virtuous,  but  for  tranfgreiTors.  To  defcend 
from  reafoning  to  plain  f.;c>5 ;  Is  it  not  evident,  that,  in  fuch 
au  afTembly,  the  inflaence  of  a  city  like  London,  where 
combinarions  of  mercha'us  are  formed  on  united  principles, 
would  eafily  preponderate  over  a  vail  number  of  country 
membtrs;  or,  that  the  iiifolence  of  the  London  rrlob  would 
keep  your  alTembly  in  confla-nt  terror  ?  You  would  defend 
them  with  an  army  of  citizens.  Bur,  are  you  not  aware, 
ihat  the  army,  which  conflantly  a^ts  in  the  defence  of  em- 
todied  governmenr,  becomes  the  government  itfelf  ?  The 
guards  of  an  aflembly  are  very  different  from  the  guards  of 
U  King.  They  are,  fo  to  fpeak,  deliberative  guards. 
They  are  influenced  to  take  a  fide  on  every  queflion  ;  and 
one  part  of  their  mafters  are  tampering  with  them,  while 
the  other  threaten.  But,  en  the  other  hand,  how  do  yoiv 
reprefent,  according  to  Paine's  fyftem,  a  number  of  men, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  fellow-citizens,  poSeffing  a 
coui.try  like  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ?  They  Lave  no 
commerce,  and  there  is  no  uecellity  that  they  lliould  have 
equal  influence,  in  any  government,  with  a  large  and  manu- 
fafluring  town.  Yet,  bring  them  to  aiftual  exertion,  as 
ihey  might  very  foon  be,  were  this  ridiculous  and  incon- 
fiderate  fcheme  of  reprefentation  adopted;  and  they  would: 
drive  the  merchants  and  the  mob  of  a  large  city  before 
them  like  a  {lock  of  (heep. 

^dly,  A  large  ailembly,  pofTelTed  of  unlimited  powers,  are     [ 
incapable  of  deliberate  councils.     One  day,  they  are  feized 
"with  a  fit  of  virtue,  and  a  (Irong  pafTion  for  fecuring  the 
rights  and  happinefs  of  their  electors :  On  another,  they 
dikovcr,  that  the  molt  geaeral  reprefeDWuoa  of  the  people 
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has  the  power  of  framing  partial  and  opprefTire  laws. 
They  frequeiuly  acl  under  the  iniiuence  of  terror,  without 
caufe;  and,  more  frequently  ftill,  under  that  of  de.iignuig 
and  oratorial  men,  without  argument.  At  one  time,  ihey 
come  forwttrd,  and  tell  yon,  that  the  reprefentatives  of  a 
great  nation  fliould  be  diiinterefled  men,  and  they  r-^folve 
that  they  will  not  accept  of  any  lucrative  pod  for  a  number 
of  years;  and,  at  their  next  meeting,  they  wiii  gr.ively 
fav,  that  the  fit  of  enLhuliafm  is  now  pad,  and  that  their 
fonncr  refolution,  though  generous,  was  contrary  to  the 
gooJ.  of  the  country.  In  iliort,  it  is  iinpoiiible  to  hy 
"what  men  Vv^ill  do,  who  have  the  power,  and  the  frequent* 
practice,  of  undoing  what  they  have  already  done. 

/\tbly.  But,  lupi^onng  the  very  beft  to  happen,  \\z. 
that  the  people  are  equally  modelled  in  the  election,  and 
that  all  their  powers  and  cheir  inierells  are  (o  exa-flly  com- 
bined, that  they  (hall  return  a  fulhcient  number  of  honeff, 
and  refpe^able,  and  independent  reprefentatives;  yet,  what 
fccurity  have  you,  by  this  method,  for  the  continuance  of 
the  fame  fpirit  ?  Refolution,  and  public  virrue,  in  a  whole 
body  of  people,  naturally  flag.  They  are  rouftd  by  op- 
preflion,  and  they  may,  in  -ome  indances,  be  inflamed  to 
a  certain  degree,  by  an  author  like  this:  But,  on  every 
fuch  occafion,  there  is  an  exertion  of  ihe  public  miud, 
which  no  patriotifm  has  ever  been  able  to  keep  long  in  full 
flretch.  Thi3  idea,  an  iniereded  writer  like  Paine,  keeps 
entirely  out  of  view  ;  and,  for  a  very  I'ood  realon  ;  becaufe 
the  flagging  of  the  public  fpirit,  would  be  his  harv;lL 
Then  the  defigus  of  interelted  men  would  operate  without 
reftraint.  When  we  returned  to  the  b(;foms  of  our  families, 
or  to  the  aflivity  of  private  life,  then  they  would  enjoy  full 
leifure  to  watch  for  our  confticution.  If  you  read  Painc's 
book  from  beginning  to  end,  you  will  not  find  one  word  of 
this;  although  we  all  know  very  well,  that  the  be  ft  human 
things  mull  be  liable  to  error  in  their  original  frame,  and 
corruption  in  their  ufe.  But  he  has  a  relict  trom  all  kind 
of  abufe,  in  the  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  at  large, 
and  this  leads  me  to  mention  the  laft  abfurdity  of  this  mode 
of  government. 

Sthly,  The  people  at  large,  will  not  interefl  themfelves, 
excepting  when  they  feel  the  exiftence  of  an  acSlual  op- 
preiTion  j  and  when  they  do  a(ff,  it  mult  be  with  great  vio- 
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lence.  The  ordinary  elections  m\^]M  poilihly  be  condu(ned 
with  fobricrv,  and  yoii  mig[ht  di.in<Tp  the  members  of  every 
anVmbly.  But,  will  this  cdecl:  anv  chiiif^e  in  the  difpofitions 
oFhi:::'n  nature?  Do  you  expeci:  to  infufe  principles  of 
honeity  into  the  n-,i!::^s  of  m-n.  bv  e1e<nin,:^  them  to  rc- 
prefent  you  in  a  narion;i]  alTembly  ?  Or,  if  you  c!;ive  them 
the  national  purfe  for  any  fpace  of  time,  Do  you  imagine 
you  can  make  it  (o  fhorr,  that  they  will  not  learn  the 
trick  of  purrinp;  it  into  their  pockets?  Now,  although  the 
meraber>  of  every  alTembly  ar-e  new,  yet  they  were  not 
created  for  the  purpofe.  They  were  capable  of  perceiving 
every  mean  of  profit  and  corruption  employed  by  the  lafl:  ; 
and  I  hey  will  be  re2.dy  enou;.di  to  follow  their  example. 
All  thefe  things  are  extremely  probable;  and,  according 
to  Paine's  fyllem,  you  have  no  remedy,  but  that  of  turn- 
ing back  the  government  to  the  people,  to  be  niodelled  a- 
gain  by  the  whim  and  dire^ion  of  another  Paine,  call  in  a 
different  mould. 

Altliough  I  am  no  reafoner  like  this  man,  I  flial!  pledge 
myftlf  againfl  him,  or  any  other,  for  the  truth  and  proba- 
bility of  the  five   above   mentioned   obfervations.      And, 
what  do  they  prove  to  us,  but,  that  the  fuprcme  power  and 
authority  fiiould  not  be  lodged  with  any  individual,  or  any 
one  body  of   men  ;    that    public    councils,  from  the  very 
conflruftion  of  government,  fliould  be  flow  ;   that  rapidity, 
even  of  reform,  lays  the  foundation  for  rapidity  of  abufe  ; 
that,  where  there  is  no  controul  on  the  dilTcrcnt  parts  of  a 
confiiiuiion,   there   can    exill:    no    I'beriy ;    and    that  the 
moil  pcrfecl  government,  is  that,  which,  without  confufion, 
can  correct  its  own  errors?     Thefe  are  the  opinions  which 
I  have  early  in^bibed,  and  which  1  fiiall  now  carry  with 
me  to  my  grr.ve.     But  you  will  oblcrve,  that  this  combina- 
tion of  powers,  ihh  check,  this  coutroul,  this  dignity  of 
deliberation,  and  this  capacity  of  reform,  are  all  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain  : 
And  hence  we   may  conclude,    that  this  conftiiution,    or 
one  fimilar  to  it,  is  the  only  central  point,  where  the  in- 
tcreft,  the  happinefs,  and  every   part  of  fociety  can  ever 
.  unite.     I   believe   Paine   himfelf,  in  his   prefent  fituaiion, 
fi.rr(»unded   as  he  is  with  the  haughty  Jacobin,  the  unruly 
levelkr,  and  the  lawlcfs  murderer  at  noonday,  if  he  is  an 
bon'>Ii  man,  wiii  coiifeis  ih?  truth  of  ihefe  remarks;  and  I 

only 
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only  regret,  th-it  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  exprefs  them 
more  f'uily  to  my  brethren,  partly,  irom  the  want  of  prac- 
tice in  writing,  and  partly  for  want  of  time  ;  for  1  am 
afraid  that  every  newfpaper  will  bring  us  an  account  of  the 
facrifice  of  this  man  to  his  raOinefs  and  folly;  which  event 
would  give  a  more  complete  anfwer  to  his  book  than  any 
1  can  write. 

Before  I  conclude  this  feclion,  I  fliall  make  an  obfcrva- 
tion  or  two,  on  the  only  inftance  which  Paine  has  given, 
or  indeed  can  give,  of  the  exiftence  of  foTiCthing  like  his 
fanciful  reprefeu,tation.  This  is  in  America.  But  let  me 
inform  you,  that  this  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  fuch  a  fcheme  could  be  adopted  with  any  chance  of 
fuccefs.  The  people  in  America  are  levelled  by  natur?. 
'i'hey  are  wirhout  an  extenfive  commerce  ;  without  al- 
moll  the  exigence  of  manufactures ;  and  poflefied  of  un- 
bounded territory  of  uncultivated  lands,  'i'hey  want  no- 
thing of  internal  production,  but  men.  The  feeds  of  jea- 
loufy,  of  covetoufnefs,  of  ambition  and  of  war,  are  not 
yet  fowed  among  them :  and  yet,  this  man  would  have  us 
copy  a  picture,  of  which,  from  our  luuation,  we  polTefs 
no:  one  feature  of  political  refemblance.  Is  this  ignorance, 
or  wickedncfs  ?  In  fuch  a  {late,  from  the  want  of  men, 
the  price  of  labour,  and  the  returns  from  any  fcheme  of 
agriculture  or  manufacture,  are  nearly  on  the  fame  level  j 
of  confequence,  the  date  of  a  free  fervant,  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  Hate  of  a  iiiafter  :  and,,  to  remedy  this  inconvenien- 
cy,  ihcy  have  continued  two  praOices,  which  Paine  has 
not  tiiought  fit  to  mention  ;  the  fird  is,  the  perpetual 
llavery  of  their  African,  and  the  fecond,  the  occalion- 
al  fervitude  of  their  Chriifian  brethren.  The  only  go- 
vernment in  the  world,  which  he  boafls  of  for  a  few 
years  practice  of  his  excellent  mode  of  equality  and  repre- 
ientatio'.i,  tramples,  in  this  manner,  on  the  rights  of  men. 

*  The  (cenc  which  that  country  prefents  to  ths  eye  of  x 

*  fpciftator,'  fays  he,  *  has  fomething  in  it  which  generates, 
.'  and  encourages  great  ideas.'     But,  uncover  thisfcene,  of 

the  colouring  of  fuch  a  writer,  and  it  prefents  nothing  to 
the  eye  of  a  Briton,  but  a  number  of  men,  equal  from  ne- 
ceflity,  and  a  vaft  number  more,  without  any  one  of  the 
rights  of  reprefentation^  or  of  man,  of  which  he  is  fo 
keen  a  defender.     And  if  we  look  among  the  latter,  we 

will 
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'Will  find  many  of  our  countrymen,  and,  perhaps,  of  our 
biood-rebtions,  giving  feven  years  of  iheir  life  and  their 
labour,  b(='caufe  they  had  not  feven  pounds  to  pay  their 
paffage.  It  is  fomf  what  aftoniQiing,  tliat  this  framer  of 
coi.d'tutions,  iiiould  perceive  (o  much  mifery  in  our  Oreets, 
O'l  ar  occafional  vilit  to  the  country,  and  yet,  though  he 
afhfled  in  the  American  afTembiic^,  feems  to  be  ignorant 
of  this  manifeii  -oppreffion.  1  n^ufl  confefs,  however,  that 
ihe  miller'-  of  ibc(e  flaves,  pay  aH  the  taxes;  and  I  won- 
der P<  ine  did  not  mention  the  taft,  merely  to  fliew,  what 
excellent  expedients  they  fell  on  in  America,  to  free  the 
Jowefl  parts  of  the  commiiiiitv  from  fuch  ahominable  griev- 
ances. 1  dcfire  h'm,  or,  (as  it  is  very  likely,  in  his  prelent 
remote  and  difficult  firuacion,  be  will  never  hcpr  o*  my  leeble 
endeavours),  1  defire  any  of  his  friends  in  this  country,  to 
inform  him,  that  I,  and  a  grea'  multiiud;;  of  my  brethren, 
would  wifh  to  be  infovmccj,  in  his  next  addrcfs,  in  what 
manner  it  comes  to  pafs,  thai;  in  the  beft  mode  of  rep  e- 
feniaiion  ever  dcvifed  by  human  wifdcn,  where  there  was 
firff  a  conftliution,  and  then  a  goveiiiment,  there  f]u>uld 
cot  only  exift,  the  hateful  traffic  in  hnn.an  blood,  but  that 
it  fliould  be  fan<5tioned  by  his  blelTed  aflVmblies.  This 
praftice  will  be  continued  in  America,  till,  in  the  progrefs 
offociety,  the  ranks  of  mankind  be  filled  up;  and  then, 
poor,  but  happy  and  independent  fubje^ls,  will  be  fuffici- 
cnt  to  occupy-all  the  inferior  parts  of  life.  From  this 
flatement  of  fa£ls,  it  requires  two  things  to  make  Great 
Britain  fimilar  to  America.  The  firfl  is,  that  we  banifli, 
once  every  thirty  years,  the  fourth  part  of  our  inhabi- 
tants to  fome  unpeopled  region,  which,  if  the  nation  wills, 
it  can  cafily  do ;  and  the  fecond  is,  to  reduce  one  half 
of  thofe  who  remain,  to  a  flate  of  bondage  and  flavery. 
Paine  was  aw^are  of  many  things,  bur,  1  am  periuaded, 
there  were  many  in  the  principles  and  nature  of  govern- 
ment, that  never  entered  into  his  calculations.  Having 
mentioned  thefe  fafts,  I  fliall  proceed,  in  the  next  fcftion, 
to  fpeak  of  the  fcheme  of  levelling;  which,  though  not 
cxprefTed  in  his  book,  is  yet  to  be  derived  from  it. 

SEC- 
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t  SAID,  that  Paine's  principles,  applied  to  Great  Britain, 
fed  us  to  what  is  called  the  Levelliag  fcheme  ;  and  I  Ihall 
aive  you  my  re.ifoii  for  faying  fo.     It  is  a  very  fimple  one, 
n^melv    That,  in  overturnin^r  a  government  fo  hrmly  root- 
ed in  ihe  minds  of  the  greateft  part  of  its  members,  which 
h-  evidently  wilhes  to  do,  it  is  impoffibie  to  encourage  a- 
T)-ttors  to  fiich  an  abfurd  fcheme,  without  otFenng   thera, 
or    at   lead,  having    implied,  fome  extraordmary  reward. 
In  ocher  words,  if  any  perfoiT  would  put  the  quelbon  to 
me    whether  I  would  lend  my  affiftance  to  fuch  a  fcheme, 
1  ^vould  D^ituraliy  deliberate  on  the  advantage   which  my- 
felf  or  my  country  would  gain  from  it.     When  I  am  broughc 
into  chis'fitnation,  I  look  around  me  ;  and   when    1   per^ 
Gcive  the  w-ages  which  I  can  gain  if  I  am  induftnous,  and 
the  pollibility  of  accumulating  a  fortune,  if  I  am  a  man  ot 
underftanding,  I  confefs  I  fee  no  method  of  bettering   my 
prefent  couduion  by  a  revolution  of  government,  except  I 
can  procure  to  oiyfelf  a  certain   fliare  of  that    property, 
which  is  fecured,  by  the  prefent  one,  to  its  lawful  poflellor. 
1  wiQi  CO  fpeak  to  the  hearts  of  my  brethren,  and  even  to 
ihofe  fecret  fentiments  which  may  have  fprung  up  m  their 
minds,  not  unchecked,  from  the  perufal  of  fuch  a  booli. 
Now,  let  us  attend  with  coolnefs  and   impartiality,  to  the 
examination  of  fuch  ideas.     In   the   firft   place,  I    would 
Wilh  to  know  what  happinefs  would   arife  to  every  indivi- 
dual,  from  an  equal,  or  from  any  other  new   divifion   ot 
national  property  ^  or,  in  what  manner  we  would  choofe 
to  divide  it.     Let  us  talk  prefently  ot  land.     I  have  heard 
of  feveral  meetings,  where  they  have  entered  on  bufinefs, 
and  propofed  plans  for  the  divifion  of  land.     But  this,  cer- 
tainly, is  going  too  haltily  to  work ;  fer,  in  an  equal  di- 
Tifion,  every  individual  of  the  country  mud  have  an  eqiial 
ihare;  and.  1  am  afraid,  in  this  cafe,  mine  will    not    be 
worth  my  acceptance.     But  how  will  you  proportion  it  to 
the  merits,  to  the  wants,  and  to  the  worthlefsnels  oi   all 
individuals  ?     If  1  have  any  occupation  by  which  I  can  earn 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  1  certainly  am  not   entitled    to   lo 
much  as  a  perfon  who,  from  idlenefs,  or  vice,  will  not 
earn  ten  pounds.    And  what  would  you  do  with  a  great 
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number,  who,  with  their  proper  fliare  of  the  national  pro- 
perty, could  not  nVake  any  kind  of  fubfiflence  for  them- 
felves  or  their  families  ?  The  pooref!:  parr  of  the  commu- 
nity that  I  prefently  know  in  a  fiate  of  family  exiftei)Ce, 
nre  rhofe  who  have  a  few  acres  of  barren  ground,  for  a 
few  fhillinsTs  of  rent.  A  perfon  who  gives  his  labour  at  the 
prefenr  price,  is  a  lord,  compared  with  them.  In  the  ve- 
ry divificn  of  property,  you  will  find  the  feeds  of  that  in- 
equality of  rank  which  has  exifted  in  every  civilized  flate, 
and  which,  from  the  providence  of  God,  in  granting  dif- 
ferent abilities  of  body  and  mind,  muft  for  ever  exill:.  "Why 
are  the  duties  of  the  Chriftian  religion  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  men,  if  no  di'fercnce  was  to  prevail  in  fo- 
ciety  ?  Why  does  the  apo1:le  Paul  recommend,  in  beauti- 
ful language,  the  kindnefs  of  mdRers  and  the  obedience  of 
fervants  ?  Does  not  the  Almigliiv  himfelf  fay,  that  by 
him  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  juftice  ? 

But,  iuppofc  the  levelling  fcheme  were  to  be  actually 
put  in  execution :  How  long  is  it  to  coniinue  ?  Am  1  to 
be  for  ever  deprived  of  reaping  the  fruits  o(  my  own  in- 
duftry  ?  Ir  I  diould  hapj;ea  to  be  m. ore  expert  than  my 
neighbour  at  any  kind  of  labour,  cr  if  I  Ihonld  llarve 
myfelf  oi  ore  meal  ?.  day,  who  is  lo  have  the  dilpofal  of 
my  piofits,  or  mv  lavin^s  ?  Sur.pofc,  in  this  manner,  I  ac- 
cumulate fome  thoufand  pounds,  and  fuppofefome  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  fliares  of  n^itioiial  properly  (hould  find  them 
inconvenient  to  hold  ;  wnat  ccrjitable  law  can  hinder  him 
from  felling,  or  me  from  bLiying  ?  Here,  again,  you  have 
the  foundation  of  a  large  ellatt:,  and  you  aie  juft  where 
you  were.  That  the  reafonmg  of  Paine,  applied  to 
Great  Britain,  leads  to  tbelc  ablurd  conclufions,  I  have 
already  ihewed  ;  and  1  iball  here  defcend  to  fome  particu- 
lars. On  the  one  hand,  he  exclaims  againll  the  wretched- 
refs  of  our  pool-,  and  the  oppreflion  of  our  raxes ;  and,  on 
the  other,  he  fays  that  there  is  no  luxury  equal  to  that 
of  a  great  cilate,  and  propofes  a  very  ingenious  plan  of 
diminifliing  the  value  of  property.  Thefe  are  the  plau- 
fible  topics  W'hich  a  leveller  would  hold  out,  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  people  of  any  government  ;  and  there- 
fore, we  may  inquire  into  the  gotd  fenfe  on  which  they 
are  founded.  The  wretchedncfs,  and  the  number  of  poor 
in  any  country,  arife  from  a  variety  of  caufes.  The  cha- 
rities 
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rities-of  the  people  may  be  (o  exceedinjr  great,  as  to  makd 
it  the  interefi  of  a  great  many  to  counterfeit  wretchednefs, 
ruther  than  fubmit  to  labour.  A  number  more  may,  by 
excelTes  of  all  kinds  in  their  youth,  fo  debilitate  their  con- 
flitution,  that  they  ihall  be  unable  to  earn  their  daily  fub- 
fiflence.  The  providence  of  God  may  reduce  a  family 
to  poverty,  by  fickncfs  and  by  death  :  And,  finally,  the 
oppreiTion  of  taxes  may  render  it  impoffible  for  the  mort: 
induftrious  to  gain  a  livelihood.  If  Paine  had  reafoned 
like  an  honefl:  man,  (I  fpeak  not  of  his  underftanding,  be- 
caiife  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  make  it  better  than  ic 
is),  would  not  he  have  mentioned  fome  of  thofe  'obvious 
icaufes  for  the  wretchednefs  in  our  llreets.''  Now,  all 
thofe,  except  the  lad,  are  totally  dilfin£t  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  Government ;  and  I  will  farther  maintain,  thac 
they  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  no  government,  in  a  coun- 
try full  of  people,  can  remedy  them.  The  laws  of  no 
country  aft  with  fo  unlimited  a  controul,  as  to  prevent  the 
charity  whicJi  is  given  in  fecret ;  nor  can  they  endow  mea 
with  difcernment  to  tell,  on  all  occafions,  who  are  proper 
objefts.  If,  in  the  ftrong  language  of  our  Saviour,  the 
right  hand,  in  giving  alms,  is  not  to  know  what  the  lefc 
hand  does,  how  would  you  contrive,  in  any  government, 
an  efFeftual  law  to  prevent  the  work  of  mercy  i  And  if 
this  is  allowed,  there  will  always  be  a  counterfeiting  of 
diftrefs.  In  the  fame  m.inner,  idlenefs  and  ficknefs  have 
been  ever  confidered  as  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of 
any  government  td  remedy.  The  reafon  is  obvious : 
without  induflry,  it  is  impoflible  for  mankind,  in  any  place 
of  this  earth,  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  exiftence ;  and 
therefore,  the  want  of  inclination,  or  the  want  of  power, 
raufl:  render  men  without  thefe  comforts.  I  fpeak  my  plain 
fentiments  of  thefe  things ;  if  you  do  not  find  them  true, 
you  need  not  believe  them.  Faine  palTes  over,  in  filence, 
all  thofe  caufes  of  poverty,  and  fixes  on  the  oppreflion  of 
the  taxes ;  which  we  have  now  to  coulider.  If  any  per- 
fon  (hould  tell  me,  that  our  taxes  are  not  very  great,  I 
would  think  he  l^ad  not  paid  much  attention  to, the  fiibje(5C 
And,  if  there  were  not  at  prcfenc  a  profpe^l,  and  a  poiTi- 
bility  of  having  both  the  taxes  and  the  niicicnal  debt  dirai- 
niflied,  I  would  not  at  all  Ipeak  to  it ;  for  I  am  fully  of  o- 
pinion,  that  if  they  were  sccumulaiing  from  generation  to 
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generation,  they  would  ar  fome  perio.^  bfccrae  Infupporr- 
able.  But,  the  very  conrrary  of  this  is  the  cafe  at  prelenr ; 
and  Paine's  realoning  about  them,  is  altogether  void  of 
principle  and  foundation.  The  taxes  which  I  feel,  are, 
and  mud  be,  on  the  articles  of  life  which  I  confume.  Now, 
the  method  v^hich  I  take  to  know  whether  1  be  opprciTed, 
is  this :  1  compute  how  much  of  thefe  articles  I  can  pur- 
chafe  with  what  I  can  earn  with  the  hboar  of  my  hands ; 
iif  it  is  fufficient  to  maintain  myfelf  and  family,  then,  I  am 
not  opprelTed  ;  and  when  I  compare  it  with  what  it  wa^ 
forty  years  ago,  and  find  that  1  can  now  buy  more  of 
thofe  articles  than  1  could  do  then,  I  declare  myfelf  to  be 
in  a  better  condition.  Bur,  after  a'l  this  plain  and  fimple 
reafonin;^,  this  aiithor  fli!!  maintains,  that  tliey  are  not  e- 
qually  impofed,  and  that  the  poor  bear  the  greateft  part  of 
the  burden.  He  mentions  an  inflance  of  this,  in  a  com- 
parifon  between  rhc  beer  brewed  for  fale,  and  the  land- 
tax  ;  but  you  will  obferve,  that  though  this  mode  of  rea- 
ibning  were  not  altogether  deceitful,  as  I  (hall  (liew  it  by 
and  by  to  be,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  giving  us  the  whole 
truth  :  for  I  am  informed,  that  there  are  taxes  on  wiji- 
dow^  onfervants,  on  tea,  on  wines,  oil  carriages,  and  on 
all  the  unnecelTaries  of  life,  from  which,  my  condition 
makes  me  altogether  free.  But  I  would  choofc  to  be  far- 
ther informed,  in  what  manner  the  ariftocracy,  as  he  calls 
them,  are  able  to  get  ihemfelves  exempted  from  any  tax. 
If  the  articles,  by  taxation,  are  raifed  to  a  great  price, 
have  not  1  the  power  to  raife  the  price  of  wages ;  and  is 
it  not  a  fafl,  that  I  a(ftu.illy  do  fo  ?  If  I  am  a  farmer's 
fefvant,  and  take  more  money  fronr  him  ;  by  this  means, 
is  not  he  difabled  from  giving  fo  great  a  rent  ?  If  I  am 
a  manufacturer,  is  not  this  an  additional  price  to  thole 
■who  confume  the  articles  of  my  produ(5lion  ?  It  is  not  I, 
then,  who  pay  the  taxes,  but  that  very  ariftocracy,  who,: 
Paine  fays,  are  careful  to  lay  the  burden  on  the  poor.  And* 
though  he  was  incapable  of  perceiving  this,  yet,  experi- 
ence will  teach  them,  ignorant  as  he  reprefenis  them  to 
be,  that  in  every  tax  they  are  impofing,  they  are  imme- 
diately or  ultimately  putting  their  hands  into-  their  own 
pockets.  Suppofe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  taxes  of 
this  country  were  at  once  fo  much  reduced,  as  to  enable 
mc  to  purchafe  all  the  conveniences  of  life  at  the  half  of 
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the  price,  whether,  in  this  cafe,  would  It  bs  poiEbl?  te 
'k*!ep  up  tiie  wages  at  tneir  i^refent .  riu?"  r  I  iivaintaia, 
that  this  will  be  I  npoffihlc,  as  lor.g  as  you  ilr.d.  men  who 
will  be  content  t.)  labour  for  food  and  raiment:  '^nd  this 
will  be  the  cd[c  in  every  populous  and  civilized  CQur-trv, 
as  long  as  chriilianlry  ani  civilization  remain.  I  'am  a 
friend,  at  the  fame  linsie,  to  the  redut^iou  of  taxe. ;  not 
becaufe  it  will  befer  tht*  condirion  of  the  poor,  but  be- 
caufe  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  general  profperity  of  the  na- 
tion. Every  attempt  to  force  property  out  of  its  natural 
channels,  either  by  giving  money  without  labour,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  reducing  the  value  of  estates  on  the  otaer, 
may  be  flattering  lo  the  idle  and  worthlefs,  bur,  in  pr<ic- 
lice,  will  be  found  altogether  uuferviceable  to  the  greac 
intcrefls  ot  fociety.  'J  he  rich  n:jt  only  pay  our  taxes,  hue 
they  are  the  market  for  our  commodities.  If  we  were  all 
brought  to  the  fame  level  in  point  of  property,  every  one 
of  us  would  be  fo  attentive,  io  necelilious,  -And  (o  fruitful 
ia  expedients,  that  manufa£lurers  and  rradef.nen  of  all 
kinds,  would  neither  find  a  merchant  for  their  articles,  nor 
price  for  their  labour.  On  thefe  accounts,  I  would  ad- 
vife  my  countrymen  not  to  be  raih  in  adopting  Ichcmes  of 
violent  innovation.  The  French  envied  our  happinefs  for 
many  years  before  they  thought  of  imitating  us.  Let  us, 
in  the  fame  manner,  wait  for  the  application  and  fuccefs 
of  their  principles  of  government.  Wc  were  not  ax:cuJ[J,om- 
ed  to  have  a  high  opinion  of  tne  fober  and,  ,d^li',">."rate 
councils  of  that  nation :  we  have  no  rcafor  tb^^cj^^nd 
much  on  th«m,  in  that  date  of  fiuc^uatijii  of  intereit  and 
power,  which  mud  exid  in  the  midlt  of  tumult  and  revo- 
lution. 

SECT  I  on' v.. 

In  this  fe£i:ion,  I  intend  to  fpeak  of  fome  of  j^pC^pri?- 
pofals  which  the  Author  plainly  holds  out,  for  the  perp^^es 
of  popularity  ;  for  I  have  conlidered  them  again  and  again, 
and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  find  any  other  realonable  mo- 
tive. The  firfl:  I  lliall  mention,  is,  his  fcheme  for  aii  alli- 
ance between  England,  France,  and  America,  I  am  as 
much  at  a  lofs  as  he  is,  to  know  whether  this  alliance 
be  practicable ;  but,  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  carried 
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ejjfcntion,  I  am  very  far  from  beina?  fo  fanguine  about  its 
fuccefs.  '  The  national  expences  of  France  and  Eng- 
'   land,'  r.iys  he,  *  would  he  lefTenrd  :  The  fame  fleets  and 

*  arnri-ies  will  no  longer  be  ncccii;;ry   to  either  ;   and  the 

*  redij<5i'on  can  be  made  fhip  for  (hip  on  each  fide/  Now, 
I  humbly  fuppofe,  that  this  plan  has  not  been  digefted 
with  that  thoi^ght  and  accuracy  which  would  be  requifite 
to  reduce  it  to  practice.  1  fliould  like  to  be  informed,  in 
the  firfl  place,  whether;  we  can  reafonably  believe,  that, 
in  confcquence  of  Paine*s  mode  of  government  and  repre- 
fentaiion.  all  jealoufy  and  grounds  of  difference  fliall  ceafe 
between  Frarice  and  England.  The  idea  is  a  good  one, 
as  it  holds  cut  the  profpe^l  of  univerfal  peace  to  mankind. 
"Whether  tlii*^  can  cxifl  in  the  prefent  flate  of  human  na- 
ture, is  a  different  qncflion.  But  the  reduction  of  the 
fleets,  (liip  for  fliip  on  each  fide,  even  though  we  were 
afterwaids  to  quarrel,  ])hices  the  two  nations  on  the  fame 
footing.  This  is  what  he  would  wifli  to  make  us  befieve ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  h£t.  The  flrength  of  a  .nation 
docs  not  confiit  in  its  number  of  fliips ;  but  in  the  means 
of  procuring  diips.  If  Great  Britain  can  build  them  more 
fpeedily,  more  cher»!y,  and,  finally,  if  fiie  has  more  money 
to  do  it  with  than  France,  the  French  would  be  arrant  fools 
to  deftroy  one  of  theirs  for  one  of  ours.  I  mention  thofe 
fdfts,  to  fliew  the  folly  of  fuch  projefts,  and  the  impcilibility 
of  reducing  them  to  practice.  Such  plans,  for  any  thing 
we  know,  may  arife  from  the  perfe^licn  of  civil  fociety  ; 
bur  a  man,  who  holds  them  out  as  a  principle  of  goveru- 
ir.eut,  when  the  ftate  of  fociety  will  not  bear  them  in  prac- 
tice, is  either  a  prcje^or,  or  has  fome  hidden  purpofc,  for 
the  accomplifiiment  of  which,  he  wiflies  to  impofe  on  ouf^ 
fenfcs-.  * 

The  next  of  his  propofals  which  I  ihali  take  notice  of, 
is,  what  he  calls  his  donation  of  twenty  fliilling.s  each  for 
lifiy  tlioiifand  births,  and  as  much  for  fifty  ihoufand  mar- 
riages. I  ihall  not  inquire,  whether  this  might  be  adopt- 
ed by  any  nation  ;  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  America 
and  France  ;  or  if  ,we  fliould  altogether  afcribe  to  Mr 
Paine  himlelfthie  hQnpur  of  tlie  difcovery  :  But  one  thing 
h  evldciit,  that  it  is  plainly  calculated  to  acquire  the  con- 
fidence of  a  nuinber  of  people,  even  though  they  fliould 
iiot  accept  of  his  bour.ry.  On  ihofe  occalions,  when  the 
'■  '     ■'   :      '         •    ■     -        "   •      "    •     '  donations 
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.louations  are  propofed  to  be  given,  the  mind  is  open  to 
focial  imprcffions.  As  we  fay,  we  (Ifetch  a  poinr,  and 
are  exceedingly  merry  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  receiving 
home  a  wife.  We  are  very  poor  indeed,  if  we  do  not 
entertain  our  neighbours  at  a  greater  expence  than  twenty 
iliillings.  At  the,  fame  time,  this  would  be  a  very  con- 
venient addition  ;  and  as  we  got  it  for  nothing,  we  would 
fpend  it  freely.  Paine's  heahh  would  not  be  forgotten  ; 
and  if  we  exceeded  a  little  the  bounds  of  our  ufual  niodera- 
lion  and  fobriety,  we  would  comfort  ourfelves  with  this, 
ihat  the  bed  things  may  be  abufed  ;  and  that  the  greatell 
efforts  of  human  wifdom,  are  not  able  to  contrive  a  form 
of  government,  which  Ihall  not  be  expofed  to  fome  im- 
putation of  cenfure. 

The  greaiefl  oppofition,  in  any  country,  to  a  revolution 
of  government,  is  from  thofe  men  who  are  advanced  ia 
life,  and  who  wiili  not  again  to  meddle  much  witli  its  con- 
cerns, or  to  be  plunged  into  its  troubles.  In  this  country, 
when  to  old  age  we  add  the  experience  of  many  bleffings 
enjoyed  under  our  happy  conftiiution,  this  oppofition  may 
be  expected  to  be  very  violent.  Inftead  of  the  peace  and 
profpcrity  v/hich  we  have  enjoyed,  would  we  wifli  to 
give  the  inheritance  of  popular  tumult  and  civil  broil  to 
our  children  ?  On  this  account,  this  writer  endeavours  to 
brijje  away  the  natural  reluctance  which  old  age  might 
have  to  his  abfuid  fchemes  of  governm.ent^  When  he 
was  fpeculating  about  his  principles,  he  talks  fo  beautifully 
of  the  order  and  hr.ppinefs  of  a  well  regulated  fociety, 
and  with  fo  much  fympathy  and  concern  for  our  poverty 
and  vvretchednefs,  that  one  at  firft:  is  made  to  believe,  that 
j."overiy  and  wretchednefs  were  to  be  excluded  from  his 
I'lans.  It  appears,  afterwards,  however,  that  he  finds 
iiimfelf  obliged  to  provide  for  the  poor  and  the  aged. 
He  is  not  lor  doing  this  in  the  common  way  of  charity  ; 
which  all  good  and  worthy  men  have  thought  a  moral  and 
a  Chrillian  duty;  but  altogether  as  a  matter  of  right.  It 
is  an  ungracious  tailv,  I  confefs,  to  feem  to  oppofc  any  plan 
intended  to  give  fubfiflence  and  comfort  to  a  numerous 
part  of  the  community :  1  hope  no  man  will  fay  that  I  do 
not  feel  as  much  for  the  wants  and  miferies  of  the  poor, 
as  this  auihor  or  any  other ;  but  I  am  furely  entided'  to 
confider  the  confctjucnces  of  l^s  fchcme.     1  fhall,  by  the 

by, 
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by,  without  Liying  much  flrefs  upon  if  fay,  thav  every 
Jieneral  plan  of  ihiii  kiiid,  wliich  gives  the  poor  a  IcgA 
cliiirn  TO  provifion,  is  an  encroach mcin  on  the  private  cUa- 
ii:v  wi'irh  Chrifiianiiy  and  natural  compafiion  bid  us  exer- 
cife  tow  arc.-,  our  diltreffed  brethren.  It  is  a  common  pradlice 
to  complain  of  the  p-ubHc  burdens,  in  whatever  way  the 
money  is  difpofed^  and  the  people  who  p.irr.-.l:p  oF  ihe 
gtncral  funds,  whtihcr  ihcy  be  i-oor  or  rich,  .n.:  alvv.iys 
objt£^s,  in  fome  c^ci;rce,  ot  the  public  hatred.  Fioiu  what 
this  author  fays  of  the  poor-rates  in  Engldnd,  and  from 
what  i  knovv-ot  the  piTtiTments  in  Scothnd,  although  ihefe 
are  only  partial  in  their  opcrati.)n,  1  know  tftis  to  be  true* 
Now,  if  it  were  a  i^^ing  fubjr<!;l:  to  calculation,  it  v.'ou'.d  be 
eafy  to  fhcw,  that,  in  one  (hape  or  another,  in  money,  in 
provifion,  in  medical  affiflancc,  an  J  m  <:loihes,  there  is 
more  given  to  the  aged  in  Great  Britain,  than  what  he 
propoles  by  hib  new  n'ode  of  diOributi^.n.  '1  he  fp4.rijr  of 
this  country,  at  prefent,  is  n-ekng  charity:  ard  y/hy 
iliculd  we  put  an  tfTe^u- 1  check  to  it,  net  b)  pumng  The 
peer  cur  of  its  reach,  but  beyond  its  fy  nripath)- ?  But, 
fupf'Ofe  ih'S  iicw  mode  w=re  ^icftuahy  to  give  Uiore  com- 
foriablt  Jubfi!*enre  to  a  g-eater  number  of  families;  yet 
fliil  it  woiiid  do  material  injury  to  the  ftate,  by  lubtraft^ 
ing  from  the  public  viiice.  Grathude,  on  the  ore  hand, 
and  benevolence  on  the  other,  wou'd  becoiiie  virtues  of 
lefs  eiliiT.aiicn  ;  and  whether  this,  in  the  end,  might  not 
rcr.der  the  i'ate  of  the  poor  more  wretched  and  miferdble, 
vould  be  only  dilcovercd  by  the  trial.  It  is  tny  own  opi- 
nion, ihat  it  would;  and  for  this  plain  rcafon,  that  when 
you  corrupt  tlie  general  opinion,  a  fcheme  of  this  kind, 
even  though  it  had  been  adopted  on  Pdine's  recommenda- 
tion, might  be  very  eafiiy  overturned.  What  1  have  laid, 
is.  by  no  means  the  chief  objection  1  have  to  this  fecmingly 
charitable  mode  of  providing  for  the  aged.  1  Ihould  wi{b 
to  inquire,  what  the  clledts  of  it  would  be,  on  the  virtue 
and  indullry  of  thofe  who  might  become  the  obj^is  of  it. 
Although  1  am  an  old  ir.an,  1  can  yet  recal  many  of  the 
fentimtnts  of  my  youth  ;  and  I  frequently  take  great  de- 
light in  contemplating  the  wild  projects,  and  even  the 
follies,  of  that  period  now  paTt.  1  hid  a  method  of  form- 
in"^  fchemes  in  my  imagination,  which  1  never  thought  of 
reaiizice.    The  Ubour  was  nothings  for  the  iciiigination 

jtfelf 
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Kfelfhas  the  peculiar  art  of  fele^liriG;  all  the  Bri^rht  part^; 
and  ca'*!'}'  fur'nounfiiii^  all  diiTicuIties.     In  confeqnence  of 
this  talent,  \vhich,  I  fa/  it  withoat  vanity,  I  Doll^iired  in  a 
pretty  eminent  degree,  a   gre.it  ma-jy  oF   Painc's    prnjefl? 
arc  quite  familiar  to  me.     T!ie  burni'-.g  )f^  the  French  and' 
Engli^i  fiects,  (liip  by  fnip,  and  feveral  others  1  have  had 
in  my  mi  ad,  as  far  back  as  I  cin  rem-mber ;  but,  with  re- 
r;ard  to  the  twt-nty  rnillin;:;s  at   births   and   marriages,  anrl 
this  particular  mode  of  providing  for  the   aged,  I   confefs, 
they  were  entirely  new.   This  enables  mc,  with  more  impar- 
tiality, to  judge  of  the  effe^   which  this   provifion    wjuld 
have  produced  in  my  mind.     1  remember,  in  the  wi!de(t 
fancies  of  my  youth,  I  was  accuftomed  to  look  forward  to 
a  peaceful  old  age,  wherein  I  coald  fit  down  in  the  midft 
rrf  my  famiiy,  with  fomc  comfortable  favings,  to  make   my 
heart  merry.     I  have  now  attained  rhis  envied  fhate  ;  and, 
allowing  fomewhat  for  the  wade  of  years,  my  body  is  a$ 
found  as  rnduftry  and  cheerfulnefs  can  make  it.     Bur  yoii 
will  obfervc,  while  this  was  only  in  profpe£^,  I  had,  like 
other  young  people^' to-combat  with  the  prefent  tempta- 
tion ;  to  avoid  every  kind  of  unneceffary  expence,  and  ro 
rellft  fh€  allurements  to  pleafure  which  my  companionr, 
and  which  my  youiliful  Fancy  were  perpetually  expoling  ro 
my  vie^'.     Now,  if  1  can  remember  any  thing  of  what 
jl  was,  r^am  certain,  that  if  this  fcheme  had  been  reduced 
td-praftjce,  I  would  have  been  more  ready  to  have  yield- 
ed ro  any  kind  of  temptation.     Six  or  ten   pounds  a  year, 
would  have  appeared  an  immenfe  fum;  and  all  m.y  pruden- 
tial refolutions  for  faving,  would  have  been   fwallowed   up 
in  contemplaiing  this  fortune  in  referve.     Inftead  of  the 
intered  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  about  forty  pounds  a 
year,  which  I  eafily  make  by  my  own  labour  and   that  of 
my  family,  fome  of  my  fons.  being  (till  at  home,  1  would 
have  enjoyed  ten  pounds  a  year,  a  worn  out  conflitution, 
and  a  debilitated  poflerity,  by  this  pernicious  fcheme.   **  It 
•^  Is  a  good  thing,"  as  Paine  fays,  "  to  provide  for  one 
"  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  aged   perfons  ;*'  but  doing; 
k  in  his  manner,  may  have  a  very  bad  tendency. 

Since  he  has  defcended  to  particulars,  which,  I  think,  in 
prudence  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  I  Ihall  take  the  li- 
berty to  inform  him,  that  it  would  be  eafy  for  any  man  to 
propofe  a  number  of  amendments  in   hmnan   affairs,  and 

then 
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then  alk,  whether  they  were  not  good  things.  With  my 
poor  invention,  I  could  enumerate  many,  which  feem  to 
have  efcaped  this  writer.  As  thefe  calculations  are  tedi- 
ous and  difagreeable  to  me,  I  iliall  confine  myfelF  to  one 
infiance.  Agreeable  to  his  own  llatement,  I  ihall  take  the 
tiumber  of  inhabitants  in  Scoiland  and  England,  to  be 
eighteen  millions ;  at  four  to  a  family,  there  will  be  four 
millions  and  hve  hundred  thoufand  families.  Suppofe,  at 
an  average,  the  four  millions  dine  at  the  rate  of  one  (hil- 
ling for  each  family,  and  that  they  (liall  be  perfuaded,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health,  and  other  good  purpofes,  to 
retrench  one  dinner  every  week,  the  fum  will  amount 
to  28,571!.:  this  fum,  divided  among  the  remaining  five 
hundred  thoufand,  would  afford  them  one  fhiliino:  e- 
very  week.  The  odd  parts  are  dropped  in  this  cal- 
culation. Now,  will  any  man  (^y^  that  28,571!.,  di- 
vided among  five  hundred  thoufand  poor  families  every 
■week,  is  not  a  good  thing  ?  If  I  had  Paine's  manner  of" 
•writing,  1  would  add,  O  ye  Great !  while  you  are  fwal- 
lowing  difeafes  in  huge  morfels  of  beef  and  pudding,' 
think  of  this. 

In  the  fame  manner,  I  have  been  told,  that  one  million 
a  year,  at  what  they  call  compound  interefl,  would,  in  a 
very  Oiort  rime,  pay  off  the  whole  national  debt ;  but  Mr 
Paine  thinks  this  impra6hcable  :  and  this,  by  the  by,  is 
the  only  iniprafticable  thing  in  his  whole  book. 

SECTION    VI. 

.  1  HAVE  referved  tliis  fe6hon,  which  is  to  be  the  Jaft, 
for  a  few  obfervaiions  on  the  tendency  of  the  vague 
principles  of  this  book,  to  corrupt  the  religious  opinio 
ons  ot^  my  countrymen.  I  am  not  aftiamed  to  declare, 
that  i  firmly  believe  in  the  purity  of  the  ChriRian  pre- 
cepts, and  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  of  Chrift  f&t 
J  romoiing  the  jnirity  and  the  happinefs  of  his  fervants. 
A'nd  I  cannot  perceive  in  what  manner  the  belief  of  this 
fyffem,  the  only  one  revealed  from  the  Fountain  of  !  ife,' 
can  be  a  political  machine  to  keep  mankind  in  bondage 
and  flavery.  Do  you  think,  that  the  religion  which' 
teaches  contentment  in  every  condition  of  life,  and 
whicji,  at  the  fame  time,  does  not  forbid  refolution   foj* 
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the  general  good,  can,  in  any  fenfe,  be  conRrued  as  s- 
gainft  the  interefts  and  the  rights  of  human  nature  ?     Ha- 
ving faid  this  concerning  the   religion  on   which   my   beil 
hopes  are  founded,  I  fliall  next,  with  all  charity  and  fubmif- 
fion,  inquire  into  the  Chrillianlry  of  this  book.     This  is  of 
more  confcquence  than  at  firfl:  you  may  be  aware  of;  for,  if 
nations  or  individuals  are  without  fubftantial   principles  of 
religion,  I  maintain,  that  though  their  underftandings  may 
be  good,  yet,  you  have  no  fecurity  for  upright  intentions, 
or   uniformity    in    condu£t.     This    writer,  I  confefs,  fays; 
very  little  on  the  fubje^  of  religion  ;  but,   what   he  does 
fay,  gives  me  a  very  bad  opinion  of  his  creed.     He  repre- 
fents  the  v/hole  human  race  as  the  children  of  a  family, 
prefenting  to  their  parent  fome  token  of  graritude  and   af- 
le£fion,  on  any  particular  day.     Although  1  leave  all   men 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  both  with  regard  to  their  aclions 
and  opinions,  yet,  1  cannot  eaiiiy  agree  to  a  do6^rine  of 
this  kind.     For  one  thing,  it  deifroys  every  kind  of  ftand- 
ard  or  rule  of  devotion  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  leaves  every  man  to   reft    perfe£tly  fatisfed    with   his 
own  feeble  endeavours.     You  fee  this  author  carrying  this 
idea  into  practice ;  "  For  my  own  parr,"  fays  he^  "  I  ami 
"  fully  fatisfied,  that  what  I  am  now  doing,  &c.  is  accept- 
"  able  in  his  fight ;"  while,  as  I  have, already  fliewed,  this 
very  book  is  calculated  to  excite  diffenfion  and  animofity  in 
the  country.     I  will  afk  any-realonabie  and  thinking  man, 
who  profelTes  his  belief  in  the  Ciuiltian  religion,  whether 
there  was  the  fmalleft  occafion  for  the  docftrines  or  precepts 
of  it,  if  the  devotion  of  every  man  could   procure   the   in- 
valuable bleffings  which  it  holds  forth  ?     With   regard  to 
myfelf,  when  my  mind  is  at  any  time  turned   towards  the 
Majefty  of  heaven,  I  fliould  be  very  miferable,  if  1  had  not 
a  better  foundation  of  hope  than  the  offering  of  my  devout 
thoughts.     I  mention   this,  however,  only  as    my   private 
opinion  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  my  countrymen.     How,  then,  are  we  to  confidpr 
the  religious  fentiments  of  this  perfon,  who  wifhes  not  on^» 
}y  to  be  our  political   reformer,  but  our   apcflle  alfo  ?     Is 
this  extravagance  in  his  religious  opinions,  the  confequence 
of  his  wild  and  licentious  principles  of  liberty?     1   believe 
this  to  be  the  h£t ;  and  I  reft  it,  not  on  the  feeble  found- 
ation of  this  fingle  inft  tc,  but  on   what,  I   hear,  is  the 
prevailing  bias   of  thcl'.    nations,  or  individuals,  who,  in 
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rlon  of  government.  There  is  a  natural  reafon  for  thls^ 
After  levelling  the  dignity  of  our  Saviour,  anj  tlie  pro- 
vidence oF  God,  and  every  principality  and  power  in  hea- 
ven, it  is  bur  a  mere  trifle  to  extend  the  fame  fpirit  to  the 
property  and  the  lives  of  thofe  who  are  cad  in  the  fame 
mould  with  themfelves.  This  is,  at  leaft,  pointing  out  a 
reafonable  motive  for  advancing  an  opinion  fubverfive  of 
revelation,  at  the  end  of  a  book  fubverfive  of  all  govern- 
ment. But  this  is  not  the  whole  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  fudden  and  violent  refolutions  of  any  kind.  We 
may  be  alTured,  that  any  great  alteration  of  feniimenr, 
with  regard  to  what  we  have  been  aecuftomed  to  conflder 
as  effential  principles,  in  one  inflance,  will  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  produce  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  thought  in  every  other.  To  make  this  plainer  to 
you,  1  fuj^pofe,  that  if  the  majority  in  Great  Britain  were 
to  adopt,  in  their  greatefl  latitude,  the  modes  of  reprefenta- 
tion  and  government  recommended  by  this  fanciful  writer, 
we  would  have  no  farther  fecurity  for  the  religion  which  we 
have  received  from  God,  and  which  our  fathers,  at  the  rific 
of  every  thing  called  valuable  in  life,  have  handed  down  to 
us  unpolluted.  There  is  nothing,  in  reafon  or  in  nature, 
to  prevent  fuch  a  conclufion  ;.for,  if  it  were  poffible  that 
the  fenfe  of  a  whole  nation  was  fo  far  perverted,  as  to  call 
that  a  bad  and  oppreflive  conflitution,  which,  a  few  weeks 
before,  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  confidercd  as  a  mofi: 
admirable  one,  then,  1  maintain,  that  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
fame  fpirit,  and  neither  more  unaccountable  nor  more  wick- 
ed, to  overturn  every  principle  of  religion  and  virtue,  in  an 
equal  period  of  time.  On  this  account,  we  are  highly  in- 
debted to  this  author,  after  inftru^fing  us  in  the  duty  oF 
citizens,  for  informing  us,  in  few  words,  of  the  importance 
of  the  Chriflian  docftrines,  and  what  he  experts  us  to  be- 
lieve. I  mention  thefe  things,  however,  jufl  as  they  ap- 
pear to  me,>  without  enlarging  on  ideas  j  which,  I  doubt 
Eot,  will  be  mere  particularly  illuftrated,  by  men  who  have 
entered  more  deeply  into  theological  fubjefts. 

Having  pointed  out  fome  of  what  I  reckon  to  be  the 
inofl  glarmg  abfurdities  of  this  bOok,  and  the  evil  tenden- 
cy of  Paine's  mode  of  reprefentaiion  and  government,  as 
applied  to  Great  Britain,  I  fhall,  with  all  humility,  addrefs 
a  few  words  to  that  affociation  which   calls  itfelf  "  The 

<*  General  Cgoyejiuoo  of  tUe  Friends  of  the  People." 
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1  otjferve,  with  great  pleafare,  in   their   refolutions   of 
December  12th  1792,  that  they  difavow  almofl  every  per- 
nicious   opinion     held    forth    in    Paine's    rights  of  matr. 
"  They  hold  all  abfnrd  and  unjuft  violation  of  private  pra* 
"  perty  by  an  equal  divifion,  in  urtcr  deteftatiun  and   ab- 
"  horrcnce  ;  and  they  declare,  that  they  will  maintain  the 
"  eilablilhed  co^aftitution  of  Great  Britain,  on  its  genuine 
^*  acknowledged    principles,    confiftin^    of    three    eitates, 
"  King,  Lords,   a-nd  Commons/*      The    R-efoliuions,    to 
which  this  is  a  preamble,  1  confider  as  intended   to  ferve: 
two    purpofes :  ihc /ir/},  to  vindicate  themfelves  from  in- 
lldious,  wicked,  and   inflammatory   artifices,  employed  by 
the  enemies  of  all  reform,  to   mifreprefent   the  friends   of 
the   people  ;  and  the  fecond  is,  to  give  a  clear  and   undif- 
guifed  view  of  their   intentions,  to  the   public  :  for    they 
modedly  hint,  in  another  paper  of  Refolutions,  dated  De- 
cember 5th,  that  immaculate  purity  can  never  flirink  fromt 
candid   inquiry.     It  is  on  the  laft  of  thefe  purpofes,  that 
I  wifii  to  make  a  few  obfervations.     1  fliall  ufe   no    iuftdi- 
ous,  or  inflammatory  artifice,  but  fpeak    my   plain   fenti- 
ments  on  this  occafion  j  and  I  think  I  can  do  it  with  more 
eiTc'(5^,  as  1  have  been  tampered  with  again  and  again,  ani 
my  fimplicity  of  nature  attempted   to  be   irapofed    on,  by 
thofe  who  told  m.e  they  were  members  of  this  general  con* 
mention.     1  humbly  apprehend,  that  it  was  incum.bent   on 
them,  to  give  to  the  public,  coniidering  tlie  prelent  flate  of 
affairs,  Inch  an  account  of  what  they  wiih  to  be  reformed^ 
5s  could  not  poffibhy  be  miifaken.     1  apprehend   alfo,  tbas 
they  pretend  to  iio  this;  and  that  they  have   not   done   if* 
'\  his,  ceriaiiily,  was  the  more   neceflliry,  as   infidious  at- 
tempts have  been   made    to    mifreprefent   ai>d    calumniate 
them  ;  and  as  their  enemies,  ffrangcrs   to   the    virtues    by 
which  they  were  a(ftuated,  had  peifiltcd  in  their  mifrepre- 
fentations.     The  gemlemen  of  that  convention,   will    ob- 
ferve,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into   their    fe- 
eret  motives,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  am  I  obliged,  on   th? 
other,  to  receive,  without  any  allowance,  a  nutnber  of  ge- 
ijcrai  exprelTions  about  virtue,  and    immaculate   purity.     I 
waited,  with  fome  degree  of  impatience,  for  the  public  de- 
claration of  their  fentiments  j  and  novv,  when    1   have   re- 
ceived it  in  two   hand  bills,  L  am   nothing  the    wifer.     I 
wanted  to  know^  in  precife  terms,  and  1  call  on  them  to 
declare,  the  fpecillc  reform  which  they  defire  us  to  join  in 
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iiccompii filing.     That  they  have  not  done  this',  will  appSai^ 
evident  to  any  perfon,  ^vho  takes  the   trouble    to    perufe 
their  hand-bills ;  but  I  choofe  not  to  leave  any   fuoject   I 
happen  to  treat,  on  general  grounds  of  cenfure  or  appro- 
bation. .    The    reform    of   government    which    they   wifli 
to  accompliih,  is  fl:ili  clouded   in  doubtful   and  ambiguous 
terms.     Ic  confids  of  two   parts :  A    fiiorrer  duration   of 
Parliament ;  and  an   equal   reprefentation   of  the   people. 
The  frft  is  fufiicieniiy  defined  for  any  reafcnable  purpofe, 
althongh,  in  a  declaration  of  this  kind,  it  would   not  have 
been  anufs  to  have  mentioned  the  precife  duration.     "With 
regard  to  the  fecond^  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  the  inten- 
tion or  precife  m.eaning  of  it.     An  equal  reprefentation  of 
the  people,  is  liable   to  tv;o  plain   and   obvious   conilruc- 
tions.     TheJirJ}  is,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  fjiail  be  equal,  with  regard  to  the  nnmiber  and 
c'rciimflanrcs  of  their  clcciors ;  and  the  fecoiid^  that  every 
individual  in  the  country  Ihall  have  an  equal   vote    in   the 
reprefentation.     When  this  convention  fpeaks  of  fupport- 
ing  the  conflitiition  on   its  genuine   acknowledged    princi- 
ples, I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  are  enemies  to  a 
mode  cf  general  reprefentation  ,•   becaufe  it   was  never  an 
acknowledged  or  implied  principle  of  the  Britiili  conflitu- 
tinn,  to  allow  every  individual,  whatever  might  be  his  ca- 
pacirv  or  fjtuaticn,  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when   they  make   a 
general  appeal  to  the  fenfe  of  the  people  at  large,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fpeak  of  unreprefented  millions,  1  am  apt  to 
conclude,  that  they  mean  not  to  fupport  theconfiitution  on 
its  genuine  acknowledged  principles.     There  is,  at  any  rate, 
n  dilemma  in  ti;e  cafe ;  and  they  hold  out  a   very  extended- 
ground  for  r.lTocia:ion.     i  firall  afk  them,  on  their  avowed 
refo! ution*:,  if  it  be  not  pcffible  for  one  number  of  men  ta 
join  them  with  the  idea  of  a  more  cqw?!   reprefentation   of 
the  peoj'e,  and  for  another  number  of  men,  to  join  then* 
x^ith  the  idea  cf  a  general   one  ?     How  is   it,  then,  poih- 
ble,  that  they  fliould  be  qualified  to  take  the   fenfe  of  the 
nation,  when  tiiey  come  forward  with  refolutions,  which 
)ay  a  foundation  for  fo  plain   and  important   a  divifion  of 
fentiment?     If  their  intention  was  merely  to  call  forth  the- 
fpirit  and  fenfe  of  the  people,  their  end  is  already  abund- 
antly gained.     The  fpirit  and  fenfe   of  the   nation,  have 
been  called  forth  in  a  manner  ho.lile  to  their  refinements; 
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pri3ve,  that  all  the  refolutions  from  every  part  of  the 
king^doin,  have  not  hzcn  CMcited  by  a  laudable  de'ign  to 
baffle  their  attempts.  1  do  not  charge  the  convention  with 
any  bad  defign,  merely  from  what  I  perceive  in  their  re- 
fohitions,  ba*:  from  the  t^cSii  which  they  have  ptoduced 
on  the  mitidi  of  feveril  of  my  brethren.  I  have  an  op- 
portunity of  converfing  wlcii  men  of  my  own  level,  who 
are  friends  to  this  convention  ;  and  I  fmd  that,  of  thofe 
who  are  equally  devoted  to  it,  the  moil  fenfible  are  for  a 
limited,  but  the  moil  numerous,  for  a  general  reprefenta- 
tion.  Whether  the  mod  fenfible  can,  in  every  inftance, 
direfl  the  mod  numerous  ;  or  whether,  if  they  do,  this  be 
the  equality  they  contend  for,  I  (hiW  leave  tiie  convention 
to  determine.  My  own  opinion  concerning  the  reform  of 
government,  can  beexpreffed  in  very  few  words.  I  am 
no  enemy  to  any  moderate  or  reafonable  reform  ;  but  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion,  not  only  that  it  ihould  be  con- 
duced without  confufion  or  violence,  which  the  conven- 
tion profefs  to  do,  but  alfo,  that  it  ihould  be  accomplifhed 
by  gradual  and  moderate  iteps,  which  is  evidently  noc 
their  intention.  The  bcft  ends  that  poffibly  could  be  gain- 
ed to  man  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  require  a  degree  of  pre- 
paration, to  enable  him  to  maintain  them  when  they  are 
gained.  If  our  excellent  conllitutlon  were,  by  a  fud^en 
revolution,  or  a  foreign  power,  planted,  ar  this  moment, 
in  Turkey,  it  would  not  produce  a  fingle  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  They  would  run  into  extreme 
anarchy,  or  return  .to  arbitrary  oppreffion.  The  Chriilian 
religion  itfelf,  although  it  has  been  fupported,  and  will  be 
fupported,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  by  Divine  Power, 
was  introduced  by  gradual  means,  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  human  nature.  The  principles,  then,  of  all  pro- 
per reform  in  government,  are,  that  it  Ihall  be  going  on ; 
and  that  it  fhail  never  take  one  ftep,  which  endangers  the 
xvhole  fabric,  by  introducing  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
jninds  of  the  fubjeds.  That  government  is  not  a  bad  one 
which  permits  abufes,  but  that  which  pciTsiTes  no  power 
of  moderately  reforming  them.  Now,  the  refolutions 
held  forth  by  this  convention,  admit  the  idea  of  general 
reprefentation.  And  even  although  this  were  a  defirable 
pbjeft,  yet,  were  it  introduced  at  once  into  the  Britiihcon- 
flitution,  it  would  be  attended  with  the  mofl  pernicious 
confcquences.    As  I  hays  fhowed  above,  it  would  not  ma- 
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terially  berter  the  condition  of  the  poor,  becaufe  the  wagisc, 
and  the  price  of  labour,  murt:  always  be  lower  or  higher,  in 
piopcrtijn  to  the  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs  of  ihofe  articles  of 
lit  which  we  eat  and  drink,  and  wear.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  we  would  gain  nothing  by  this  equality  of  re- 
prcrpntation.  Let  us  now  enqmrc,  on  the  other  hand,  whe- 
thei  we  have  not  a  chance  of  lofing.  1  fhall  refer  th'^  reader 
to  what  T  haye  faid  on  Paine's  mode  of  reprefentnion,  as 
iiearly  applicable  to  any  general  np.ode  in  ccnne£l::on  wiih 
the  BrWi(h  c-onilirvuion,  confifling  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Corrvrpons :  and  i  ihidi  farthc  r  obferve,  that  equality  of 
repref-ntati^-'n,  as  it  exills  in  ihe  minds  of  many  ot  this 
<:onventi  'f/,  would  occi.iion  the  grejrell  incqnalicy  in  the 
world.  On  this  occsfion,  I  by  no  lueans  fpeak  In  behalf 
Oi  my  brethren  ;  buc  I  iru;l,  i  fpcak  as  an  honeft  man, 
in  behalf  of  mankind,  i  fay,  as  a  manafa^nrer,  1  would 
enjoy  more,  rhan  an  equn!  inflnence  in  the  reprefeaiative 
tody.  We  al!  know,  that  we  ivive  a  greater  capacity  of 
wnioa,  a  greater  talent  for  political  debute,  and  more  :iiiie 
for  alToci-.'-Mon,  ihan  other  ranks  in  the  kingdom,  wno  e- 
qually  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  ind;^itry.  On  thefe  ac- 
counts, we  could  oft  more  in  concert,  and  carry  all  our  points 
more  cjv  ftudliy,  in  the  e'eftion  of  reprefentatives.  But  fo- 
ciety  is  formed  on  the  prhicipie  of  giving  up  a  part  of  our  na- 
tural rights,  for  the  fecnrity  of  the  reft.  When  yoa  bring 
men  to  aft  as  n^.dividuah,  this  never  will  be  done ;  and  there- 
fore, as  long  as  there  is  any  kind  of  inequality  in  the  conJi- 
tions  of  human  lifejn  the  powers  of  the  mind, and  in  the  prin- 
ciples:  on  which  the  private  ajfocianons  of  mankind  are  form- 
ed, it  is  impolViblc  that  the  reprefentation  can  be  equal,  when 
crery  individual  has  an  equal  right  to  vote.  I  would  fanher 
point  out  the  evils  attending  this  fcheme,  trom  the  inequality 
of  influence  in  e^ery  country,  aad  from  the  confufion  and 
violence  which  would  conftantly  follow  the  praftice  of  it. 
But  thcfc  I  fhall  m-^ke the  foundation  of  another  .ddrefsto 
my  brethren,  if  the  infatuation  of  my  country  Ihould  ever 
render  it  necefTary. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  faid  nothing  but  what  I  believe,  ia 
the  fight  of  God,  to  be  for  the  intereil  and  the  happinefs  of 
all  rank^of  menin  Great  Britain  ;  and  I  fincerely  pray,  that 
fay  ciideavojurs  may  not  be  wuliout  luccefs. 
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